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For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  — 

Song  of  Solomon  2 :11-12 
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Educational  Objectives 

N  OUTLINE  of  the  ideals  behind  the  National  Farm  School  and 
Junior    College    was    presented    to    the    New    England    Junior 
College  Council  by  Dr.  Ordway  Tead  in  a  rather  indirect  way, 
when  he  spoke  to  that  group  on  "The  Role  of  General  Education 
in  the  Junior  College." 

Dr.  Tead  outlined  the  objectives  that  should  be  fostered  by  a  gen- 
eral education  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  people  to  meet  the  varied 
responsibilities  of  life.  He  described  them  as  personality,  ability  to 
weigh  evidence,  grasp  of  the  scientific  method,  capacity  for  effective 
human  relations,  conscious  enthusiasm  for  the  democratic  aspiration, 
personal  responsibility  for  sharing  in  group  enterprises,  sufficient  under- 
standing to  keep  a  peaceful  relationship  with  other  people,  and  finally, 
inner  security  to  face  the  tragedies  of  life  and  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  forces  at  work  in  the  world  that  are  only  dimly  glimpsed. 

The  second  and  third  points  that  Dr.  Tead  outlined  are  taught  at 
this  school  in  the  form  of  science  courses.  Chemistry  and  Biology  will 
teach  the  student  to  do  things  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  points  are  realized  by  all  students 
who  live  in  the  dormitory.  An  example  of  living  together  that  will  linger 
long  in  the  minds  of  the  students  is  illustrated  there. 

Personal  responsibility  in  group  enterprises  is  taught  while  each 
student  is  on  detail.  If  all  the  men  on  a  detail  did  not  work  together 
they  would  never  get  the  work  done  as  fast  as  they  do.  Each  man  feels 
a  responsibility  for  getting  not  only  his  own  job  done,  but  helping  to 
accomplish  the  job  of  the  whole  group  as  well. 

^Every  student  of  agriculture  realizes  the  last  point,  that  there  are 
forces  at  work  that  man  cannot  control.  One  of  these  important  factors 
is  the  weather. 

Tragedy  is  ever  present  on  the  farm  and  the  farmer  learns  to  accept 
tragedy  while  fighting  it. 

A  strong  democratic  feeling  is  soon  developed  at  Farm  School : 
everyone  is  on  an  equal  basis.  Men  draw  details  and  take  what  they 
get  with  a  feeling  that  their  tasks  must  be  completed;  good  details 
must  be  taken  with  undesirable  ones.    No  one  shirks  his  duty. 

As  Dr.  Tead  stated,  the  gulf  between  vocational  and  general  edu- 
cation must  be  bridged.  Both  types  of  education  are  important  factors 
in  making  adult  life  successful. 

The  student  should  be  'prepared,  at  any  point  in  his  education, 
to  leave  school  and  take  his  place  in  society  as  citizen,  worker,  parent, 
and  person.  The  future  standard  of  a  person's  educational  terminus 
would  be  his  capacity  "to  attack  life  in  all  its  varied  phases  with  some 
confidence." 

We  think  that  Dr.  Tead  made  some  very  important  points  in  his  ad- 
dress. These  ideas  are  especially  noteworthy  in  terms  of  our  own 
experience — they  are  part  of  the  student's  daily  life  at  this  college. 


ENTREE 

To  those  who  are  entering  the  great  tield  of  agriculture,  by  using 
this  institution  as  a  portal,  we  say  welcome.  Welcome  to  the  primary 
and  most  important  of  man's  studies,  agriculture;  for  without  agricul- 
ture there  is  no  survival. 

The  entrance  of  a  student  into  a  school  may  be  likened  to  the  germ- 
ination of  a  seed.  Within  the  seed  is  enough  material,  which  together 
with  oxygen,  moisture,  and  heat  will  start  it  on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
plant  that  it  is  destined  to  be.  After  the  seed  is  once  started,  the  proper 
nutrients  will  cause  it  to  continue  to  grow  and  flourish,  until  one  day 
it  will  finally  achieve  its  zenith. 

Within  the  student  is  the  desire  to  learn.  The  encouragement  of 
his  parents  and  teachers  will  serve  him  just  as  the  oxygen,  moisture, 
and  heat  served  the  seed  to  start  him  on  his  life's  tasks.  All  that  are 
needed  now  are  the  nutrients  with  which  to  nourish  the  desire.  The 
knowledge  is  placed  before  the  student,  and  all  that  remains  for  him 
to  do  is  to  learn. 

The  seed  from  the  time  of  its  germination  to  the  time  of  its  m.a- 
turity  as  a  full  grown  plant  is  constantly  being  harrassed  by  insects, 
weeds,  and  wind.  All  of  these  detriments  serve  to  undermine  its  de- 
velopment and  hinder  its  growth.  But  the  plant  has  weapons  of  defense 
to  ward  off  these  diminutions  of  its  advancement,  the  nutrients  which 
immunize  it  against  the  marauders.  Only  with  satisfactory  quantities 
of  the  correct  kinds  of  nutrients  can  a  plant  accomplish  its  development. 

During  the  time  a  student  is  progressing  through  school  it  is  up  to 
him  to  gird  himself  with  knowledge  that  will  be  so  all-important  in 
fending  off  the  parasites  and  leeches  who  will  seek  to  attach  themselves 
to  him  and  seek  to  drain  his  life.  All  through  life  there  will  be  those 
who  will  attempt  to  vie  with  the  student  for  supremacy.  There  will  be 
much  sharp  competition  and  rivalry  between  the  student  and  other 
contemporaries  in  his  line  of  endeavor,  but  the  one  with  the  most  "know- 
how"  and  learning  will  always  reign  supreme. 

The  final  achievement  of  the  plant  is  attained  only  after  the  numer- 
ous ob.stacles  mentioned  before  have  been  surmounted.  In  the  last 
.stages  of  the  plant's  life  it  insures  its  perpetuation  by  producing  seeds. 
Its  progeny  will  be  of  use  to  man  in  the  future. 

When  the  .student  has  gone  through  life  and  become  wizened,  he 
may  pass  on  to  future  generations  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  forms  of  books  and  teachings,  so  that  others  may  benefit  by  what 
he  has  accomplished. 

So  we  see  that  only  by  preparing  ourselves  now  for  the  future, 
while  we  are  in  college,  can  we  ever  expect  to  attain  one's  goal  in  life. 

Here  in  the  college  is  your  chance  to  prove  to  yourselves  that  you 
can  become  good  agriculturists  and  good  citizens,  so  go  to  it! 


AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man by  Professor  J.  W.  Bartlett,  research  specialist  in  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  "There  is  a  dearth 
of  good  men  going  into  research  in  dairying.  .  .  .  What  we  need  are  farm 
boys  instead  of  city  boys.  ...  I  would  like  to  see  more  farm  boys,  while 
still  on  the  milking  stool,  think  of  their  high  school  training  as  a  prepa- 
ration (for)  research.  They  should  come  to  college  with  a  good  foun- 
dation in  English,  mathematics,  and  at  least  two  years  of  some  foreign 
language,  plus  a  good  grade  in  physics  and  chemistry.  .  .  .  We  can  train 
them  if  they  have  a  point  of  view  of  wanting  to  delve  into  the  funda- 
mentals of  agricultural  science." 

Prof.  Bartlett  knows  from  years  of  experience  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  in  training  students  for  agricultural  research  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  practical  knowledge  in  agriculture  often  separates 
the  exceptionally  fine  researcher  from  the  mediocrity.  The  course  in 
Applied  Agriculture  which  has  been  instituted  at  N.  F.  S.  J.  C.  is  an 
unique  addition  to  the  accepted  curriculum  of  an  agricultural  college. 
Properly  conducted,  it  spells  the  difference  between  students  learning 
about  agriculture  and  students  learning  agriculture.  Where  does  this 
course  stand  in  the  training  of  men  who  might  be  interested  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  research? 

Most  of  the  students  at  N.  F.  S.  J.  C.  were  raised  in  the  city.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  nearly  every  student  who  has  approached 
one  of  his  professors  for  questioning  or  discussion  relating  to  research 
in  agriculture  has  been  a  city  boy,  yet  Prof.  Bartlett  says  we  need  farm 
boys  instead  of  city  boys.  There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  incompatibility 
here.  There  are  two  ways  of  dehorning  this  dilemma :  one  is  to  interest 
more  farm  boys  in  agricultural  research;  the  other  is  to  make  farm 
boys  out  of  city  boys. 

The  most  natural  way  to  interest  a  farm  boy  in  agricultural  research 
is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  field  of  research.  This  is  done  in  a  properly 
conducted  agricultural  college  where  the  student  sees  the  results  of 
research  in  the  textbooks  and  lectures  of  courses  in  dairying,  pomology, 
poultry  husbandry,  floriculture,  etc.,  and  by  the  example  of  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  conducting  research  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  boy  is  not  changed  to  a  farm  boy  in 
the  classroom.  This  metamorphosis  must  take  place  during  repeated 
sessions  on  the  milk  stool  with  a  student's  head  resting  in  a  cow's  flank, 
or  up  a  tree  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  or  in  front  of  an  incubator 
holding  a  tray  of  newly-hatched  chicks,  or  any  other  situation  in  which 
a  farm  boy  would  find  himself  at  home  and  in  which  a  city  boy  would 
find  himself  during  a  course  in  Applied  Agriculture. 

Getting  down  to  specific  cases,  what  are  some  of  the  problems  in 
dairying  which  require  research,  and  where  does  a  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture  fit  into  the  solution  of  these  problems? 

In  the  field  of  disease  control,  the  most  serious  of  the  diseases  af- 
fecting the  business  of  dairying  today  is  mastitis.  Now  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  has  been  practically  controlled  in  this  country  and  Bang's 
disease  is  well  on  its  way  toward  being  controlled,  more  and  more  re- 
search men  have  been  turning  to  the  problem  of  mastitis.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated problem,  involving  bacteriology,  pathology,  the  physiology  of 
the  mammary  gland,  chemotherapy,  antibiotics,  sanitation,  the  physics 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


PRODUCTION    OF    CLEAN    MILK 

The  production  of  clean  milk  is  important  to  every  person  in  this 
country  who  produces  or  consumes  milk  or  any  of  its  by-products.  The 
production  of  clean  milk  is  important  to  the  farmer  from  an  economic 
aspect,  for  not  only  does  clean  milk  bring  higher  prices  because  of  its 
better  quality  and  palatability,  but  it  also  aids  in  raising  production,  a 
result  of  the  decrease  of  losses  in  productivity  caused  by  disease  and 
poor  management.  Better  management  is  demonstrated  through  the 
use  of  sanitary  methods  and  careful  handling  of  cows  and  milk. 

The  importance  to  the  consumer  is  twofold.  The  greater  palata- 
bility of  clean  milk  encourages  consumption.  Greater  consumption  of 
good  wholesome  milk  is  beneficial  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  dirty  milk,  or  milk  with  a  high  bacteria 
count,  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  public. 

Five  essential  good  management  factors  in  the  production  of  clean 
milk  are:  the  barn,  cow,  utensils,  care  of  the  milk  and  the  attendant. 

The  barn  should  be  located  on  a  well-drained  spot,  free  from  con- 
taminating surroundings.  It  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Its 
floors  and  walls  should  be  smooth  to  keep  them  clean  and  dry.  A  plat- 
form of  correct  size  will  facilitate  keeping  the  cow,  platform  and  stable 
clean. 

It  is  important  that  all  cows  be  in  good  physical  condition.  One 
cannot  feel  safe  in  giving  milk  to  a  child  unless  it  comes  from  animals 
free  from  disease.  Bits  of  bacteria-laden  manure,  shavings,  straw  or 
hair  which  cling  to  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow  may  easily  fall 
into  the  milk  pail  and  contaminate  the  milk.  The  cow  should  be  curried 
and  brushed  once  a  day.  Before  milking,  the  udder  and  flanks  should 
be  brushed;  and  just  before  milking  each  cow,  the  udder  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  To  keep  the  milk  free  from  undesirable 
flavors,  strong  feed  should  not  be  fed  for  three  hours  before  milking. 
To  keep  dust  from  dirtying  the  milk,  dusty  feeds  should  not  be  fed  until 
after  milking,  or  should  be  fed  long  enough  before  milking  to  allow 
the  du.st  to  settle. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk  are  the  milk 
utensils.  All  dairy  utensils,  no  matter  what  their  purpose,  should  be 
constructed  of  good  material,  and  they  should  be  free  from  cracks  and 
crevices  where  dirt  and  dried  milk  can  collect.  To  properly  clean  a 
dairy  utensil  it  should  first  be  rinsed  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  The 
utensil  should  then  be  washed  with  warm  water  to  which  has  been 
added  some  washing  powder,  and  then  the  utensil  should  be  rinsed  in 
hot  water  and  scalded  with  boiling  water  or  live  steam  for  not  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

Milk  should  be  removed  from  the  barn  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn.  It  should  then  be  .strained  to  remove  any  dirt  that  may  have 
dropped  into  the  milk  in  spite  of  the  care  observed.  Milk  should  be 
cooled  to  45  to  50  degrees  F.  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking,  at  least 
within  two  or  three  hours. 

The  attendant  is  the  most  imijortant  and  easily  controlled  factor 
in  the  production  of  clean  milk.  Everybody  who  milks  the  cow  or  handles 
the  milk  or  utensils  must  be  in  good   health.    Most  disease  epidemics 
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THE  CYNIC'S  CORNER 

The  news  that  your  columnist  is  leaving  the  school  on  January  29th 
is  treated  by  most  of  the  students  with  the  utmost  indifference.  The 
reaction  among  the  chickens,  however,  is  noticeably  marked;  egg  pro- 
duction is  increasing  every  day.  This  increase  in  production  has  over- 
worked our  present  staff  to  the  extent  where  they  are  demanding  a  two- 
week  vacation  at  the  Bucks  County  Home.  There  has  also  been  an  in- 
creased danger  of  fire  caused  by  the  sparks  created  by  the  rapid  opening 
and  closing  of  the  trap-nest  doors.  The  cocks  are  certainly  the  happiest 
members  of  the  flock.  How  they  complained  whenever  I  handled  any  of 
their  innumerable  girl  friends!  They  would  strut  around  stiff -leggedly, 
muttering  about  a  certain  Mr.  Anthony. 

NFSJC  has  solved  the  housing  shortage !  There  are  now  thirty  odd 
bungalows  for  rent  on  the  chicken  range.  The  view  is  breathtaking;  so 
much  so,  that  the  former  occupants  of  'Tullet  Gardens"  used  to  fly  up 
into  the  highest  branches  of  the  adjoining  woods  to  get  a  better  view. 
The  bungalows  are  light,  airy,  and  compact — no  walking  up  and  down 
flights  of  stairs.  The  house  is  stuccoed  with  a  certain  material  highly 
prized  by  gardeners.  Sanitary  facilities?  We  can  truthfully  state  that 
the  former  occupants  never  complained.  The  location  is  excellent,  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  metropolis  of  Doylestown.  There  are  a  few 
inconveniences,  but  these  should  not  daunt  the  fresh-air  fiend.  Hunters 
have  been  known  to  frequent  the  vicinity,  but  because  of  their  excellent 
marksmanship  the  species  is  rapidly  dwindling  in  numbers.  Br'er  Fox 
used  to  haunt  the  area  looking  for  his  daily  meal  of  "Chicken  in  the 
Rough,"  but  this  should  be  no  problem;  just  hire  a  certain  student  to 
stand  guard.  He  is  a  Nemesis  of  foxes,  and  a  departed  skunk  will  concur 
on  that  statement.  Rent  is  very  reasonable  and  includes  use  of  roosts; 
thus,  the  cost  of  furniture  is  also  saved. 

LO,  THE  CHICKS  COMETH 

Our  first  hatch  in  on  its  way  now  and  in  approximately  20  days  (a 
little  before  this  magazine  is  published)  a  bunch  of  fuzzy  characters 
will  officially  enter  life  to  give  their  best  for  N.  F.  S.  and  J.  C.  A  group 
of  students  were  present  when  the  final  touches  were  put  on  the  hatch. 
Never  was  a  group  more  interested;  they  could  hardly  move  their 
eyes  from  the  picture  of  a  chick  on  the  wall  (breed  unknown).  Others 
were  awake  simply  because  there  were  no  beds  and  the  floor  was  too 
cold.  A  few  were  calculating  the  amount  of  omelettes  that  could  be 
made  from  the  hundreds  of  trayed  eggs  before  them. 

One  of  the  procedures  used  to  determine  if  an  egg  is  cracked  or  not 
is  to  tap  it  gently  against  another  egg.  I  wonder  if  this  same  method 
could  be  used  on  human  heads — it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  modern 
psychiatry. 

Yours  truly  will  take  care  of  the  incubator  for  one  week.  First  we 
turn  the  trays  forward  and  then  we  turn  the  trays  backward,  then  .  .  . 
skip  it.  This  is  done  to  make  the  developing  embryos  seasick  so  that 
they  want  to  get  out  of  the  incubator  in  a  hurry  and  plant  their  feet  on 
solid  earth.  And  then  people  wonder  why  some  chicks  can't  stand  up 
after  they're  hatched !  You  try  being  rocked  back  and  forth  four  times 
a  day  for  eighteen  days  with  the  temperature  set  at  99 >2  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  a  humidity  of  86,  then  see  if  you  don't  feel  dizzy,  wise  guy. 

Bernard  Kasan 


CAMPUS   INTERVIEWS 

Question:    How  Can  We  Prevent  An  Atomic  War? 

Ted  Bernstein: 

I  firmly  believe  in  world  control  of  the  atom  bomb.  In  the  UN  all 
nations  should  be  striving  for  a  maintenance  of  peace.  The  present  or- 
ganization has  not  reached  this  stage  yet.  The  world  can  not  control 
atomic  warfare  unless  the  UN  has  access  to  each  country's  figures  on 
arms  production.  The  inspection  committee  of  the  UN  should  have 
complete  freedom  of  movement.  The  inspection  should  not  only  cover 
A-bombs  and  their  production,  but  all  other  implements  of  war  which 
are  becoming  deadlier  with  every  passing  day. 

Norman  Pogust: 

I  believe  that  the  control  of  the  atom  bomb  should  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  UN.  I  also  believe  that  the  UN  should  outlaw  use 
of  the  bomb  as  the  League  of  Nations  outlawed  poison  gas.  I  think  our 
main  problem  now  is  not  atom  bomb  control,  but  the  UN  itself.  Our 
first  job  is  to  build  a  strong  world  organization,  one  recognized  and 
respected  by  all  nations  of  the  world.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we 
solve  such  problems  as  that  of  atomic  warfare. 

Jack  Greenberg: 

In  order  to  prevent  another  war,  which  would  undoubtedly  utilize 
atomic  weapons,  all  nations  should  share  in  the  secret  of  the  atom.  If 
the  United  States  and  England  would  regard  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
ally  and  not  distrust  it,  I  feel  we  would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
which  would  insure  world  peace  forever. 

Walter  Skrobot: 

We  can  prevent  an  atomic  war  by  giving  (with  reservations)  the 
atom  bomb  secret  to  the  UN.   These  reservations  should  be : 

1.  Give  the  small  nations  a  larger  voice  in  the  Security  Council, 

2.  Give  the  Council  the  power,  by  majority  vote,  to  suppress  ag- 
gression and  to  limit  and  control  all  major  weapons,  whether  they  be 
atom  bombs,  rocket  bombs,  or  any  other  weapons  capable  of  wholesale 
destruction. 

3.  Incorporate  a  World  Court  into  the  Council  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  decrees  of  the  Council  have  been  violated. 

4.  Arm  the  Council  with  an  International  Police  Force  powerful 
enough  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

5.  Limit  the  military  forces  of  all  nations  to  the  size  necessary 
to  enforce  law  and  order  within  its  own  borders. 

Dave  Miller: 

We  should  turn  the  atom  bomb  over  to  the  UN  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  The  UN  at  present  has  been  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  debat- 
ing society  in  which  none  of  the  people  have  any  faith.  Our  continued 
po.ssession  of  the  bomb  will  lead  to  greater  hostile  feelings  toward  us 
by  other  nations,  and  ultimately  lead  to  World  War  III.  The  greatest 
hope  for  peace  lies  in  a  UN  strengthened  by  control  of  the  bomb.  I  be- 
lieve it  imperative  that  the  UN  control  the  atom  bomb  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  our  civilization. 
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POULTRY  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Poultry  Club  is  now  engaged  in  a  project  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  its  members.  The  club  has  purchased  five  hundred  chicks 
and  they  are  being  raised  in  battery  and  coal  stove  brooders.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  are  responsible  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  chicks. 
Their  job  began  even  before  the  eggs  were  set  in  the  incubator  when 
they  prepared  a  new  home  for  their  charges.  The  brooder  coop  being 
used  is  one  of  the  shed  type  houses  located  behind  the  new  brooder.  It 
was  scraped  and  swept  clean  by  the  boys  one  week  before  the  hatch  was 
set.  The  coal  stove  was  put  into  operation  and  the  place  was  ready  for 
its  new  occupants  several  days  before  the  chicks  arrived. 

Nathan  Sandler,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organization,  was  named 
as  general  director  of  the  project,  and  it  has  been  his  responsibility  to 
see  that  someone  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  chicks  each  morning 
and  evening. 

Duties  include  caring  for  the  fire  in  the  brooder  stove  and  feeding 
and  watering  the  chicks  in  both  the  brooder  coop  and  the  battery. 

The  club  has  enlisted  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Thrift  Feed 
Mills  in  its  chick  raising  program.  The  feed  mill  is  furnishing  the  feed  re- 
quired and  has  agreed  not  to  accept  payment  until  the  pullets  are  sold. 
The  club  expects  to  be  on  a  solid  financial  footing  at  the  close  of  the 
current  project. 

As  the  members  assemble  their  statistics  on  the  weight  gained  by  each 
chick  each  week,  they  feel  confident  that  their  program  will  be 
successful. 

^  >|:  ^  ^  :J: 

DAIRY  SOCIETY  NEWS 
The  Dairy  Society,  which  was  founded  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
dairying  among  interested  students,  has  given  several  educational  pro- 
grams  in  the   past   and   will   continue   to   give   programs   on    different 
dairy  topics  in  the  future. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are : 

President Jack  Arndt 

Vice-President Bill  Dewald 

Treasurer Marvin  Klein 

Our  former  secretary,  Harris  Rabinowitz,  is  no  longer  with  us,  and 
Les  Noble  is  filling  in  for  the  time  being.  The  planning  and  arrangement 
of  programs  is  the  job  of  the  program  committee,  headed  by  Harold 
Silverman. 

In  the  past,  our  programs  have  included  talks  on  artificial  insemin- 
ation, clean  milking,  discussions  on  the  various  merits  of  the  five  major 
dairy  breeds  and  on  the  cleanliness  of  our  own  dairy.  Future  programs 
include  a  round  table  discussion  of  important  dairy  problems.  At  this 
meeting,  the  club  will  summon  four  of  the  foremost  herdsmen  in  the 
vicinity  to  answer  the  questions  from  the  floor.  We  will  also  have  peri- 
odic movies  on  different  phases  of  the  dairy  industry  and  will  try  to 
arrange  a  few  field  trips  to  see  high  producing  herds  in  this  area. 

The  Dairy  Society  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  Doctor 
Appleby  for  his  whole-hearted  cooperation  while  he  was  with  us.  We 
all  realize  the  fact  that  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  us  off  to  a  good 
start  when  our  society  was  just  coming  into  existence.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Dairy  Society  of  the  National  Farm  School  and  Junior  College 
will  not  falter  in  its  climb  to  popularity  and  success. 

— Harold  M.  Silverman. 


CLASS  OF  '47 


PETER  S.  FULLER 

Age  23  Daii^y  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Freshman  Year:  Student  Council,  Class  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Dairy  Cliih,  Varsity  Club 

Senior  Year:  Student  Council,  Class  Vice-President,  Dairy  Club, 
Varsity  Club 

The  athletic  member  of  the  Class  of  '47  happened  to  be  the  only 

dairy  major;  therefore,  Mr.  Schmeider  would  probably  say  that  a  boy 

could  only  be  an  athlete  if  he  is  interested  in  dairy  husbandry.   Could  be ! 

Pete  was  probably  one  of  the  best  first  basemen  to  play  for  Farm 

School.   He  had  a  perfect  fielding  average  of  1.000. 

We  are  not  sure  if  the  following  is  something  to  boast  about,  but 
according  to  Pete  and  his  classmates  he  is  supposed  to  hold  the  record 
for  hours  slept  up  in  the  haybarn.  (He's  also  been  caught  at  it  more 
often  than  any  previous  student). 

Pete  has  two  ambitions  and  they  are  responsible  for  his  pep  and 
drive.    He'd  like  to  be  a  baseball  player  and  play  for  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies.   His  other  ambition  is  to  own  a  dairy  farm  somewhere  in  Mary- 
land.   He'd  like  to  stock  it  with  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle   (he  loves 
sweet  cream) .   We  hope  that  Pete  is  able  to  realize  at  least  one  of  these 
ambitions:  after  all,  there  are  many  baseball  players  who  own  farms. 
"F"  is  for  Fuller,  our  senior  dairy  man. 
Who  knows  the  dairy  from  pasture  to  milk  can. 
A  likeable  guy  with  his  ready  grin, 
We  wish  him  success  in  the  work  he's  in. 

GEORGE  B.  MIDDLETON 

General  Agricidture 

Freshman  Year:  Student  Council 

Junior  Year:  Student  Council  Secretary,  Class  Secretary, 
Dairy  Club 

Senior  Year:   Student  Council  Secretary,  Class  Secretary 

It  wasn't  until  we  were  almost  run  down  by  a  tractor  that  we  came 
to  realize  that  George,  who  was  driving  the  tractor  at  the  time,  was  at 
N.  F.  S.  George's  main  claim  to  fame  is  his  ability  to  turn  a  tractor 
around  in  a  space  which  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  tractor  itself. 
His  irrepressible  curiosity  has  caused  Mr.  Groman  to  lose  more  than  his 
rightful  share  of  hair.  There  are  few  men  alive  today  that  can  boast 
of  having  .stuck  their  heads  into  a  side  delivery  rake  while  it  was  in 
operation.   George  B.  Middleton  can,  and  does. 

George  has  no  immediate  plans  for  the  future,  but  he  has  expressed 
his  desire  to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  few  years  before  striking  out  on  his 
own.  His  main  ambition  is  to  own  and  operate  his  own  specialized  truck 
farm. 

This  lean  and  lanky  man  from  G.  A. 
liides  on  a  tractor  most  of  the  day. 
He's  a  good  mechanic  without  a  doubt. 
Good  luck,  Middleton,  when  you  get  out. 
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WERNER  KRONTHAL 

Age  18  General  Agriculture  New  York  City 

Freshman  Year:  Student  Council,  Class  Treasurer 
Junior  Year:  Class  Treasurer,  Dairy  Club 
Senior  Year:  Student  Council,  Class  Treasurer,  Mailboy 
"Achtung"  is  a  born  cowboy  and  was  often  found  in  the  Farm 
Mechanics  Building  practicing  with  his  lasso.    He  holds  the  undisputed 
title  of  "King  of  the  Farm  School  Cowboys,"  and  is  the  authority  on  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  West  and  the  life  of  the  men  who  are  com- 
monly called  cowboys. 

Before  Achty  gave  up  his  job  as  mailboy,  he  could  be  seen  every 
morning  after  breakfast  coming  up  from  the  railroad  station  with  the 
morning  mail.  Naturally,  this  mail  run  became  known  as  the  pony 
express. 

"Achty"  intends  to  go  West  after  he  is  graduated  from  Farm 
School.  We  can't  think  of  a  better  representative  for  Farm  School  to 
send  out  West  to  show  the  people  there  that  the  East  produces  some 
good  cowboys,  too. 

Achty's  ambition  is  to  own  a  ranch  and  raise  horses  and  cows.  Not 
just  horses  and  cows,  but  the  best  horses  and  cows.  We  understand  that 
there  is  quite  a  difference  between  "just  plain  horses  and  cows"  and 
"the  best  horses  and  cows." 

Some  day  we'll  hear  more  of  Achty  and  his  ranch  out  thar  on  the 
prairie.    Git  along  thar  little  dogie  !    Yippeeee. 
In  rain  or  snow  or  hail  or  sleet, 
Kronthal's  the  fellow  we  all  ran  to  meet, 
For  he  was  our  mail  boy,  a  great  guy,  too. 
So  long,  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you ! 

CORNELIUS  D.  VREELAND 

Age  17  General  Agriculture  Middlefield,  Mass. 

Freshman  Year:  Student  Council,  Dairy  Club 
Senior  Year:  Student  Council 

Chuck  made  his  musical  debut  here  at  Farm  School,  when  he  gave 
his  rendition  of  the  well-known  concerto,  "Turkey  in  the  Straw."  He 
is  the  uncontested  harmonica  virtuoso  of  the  Class  of  '47. 

Chuck  is  a  very  quiet  lad,  so  it  wasn't  strange  that  we  heard  little 
of  him,  until  one  day  we  went  down  to  the  machine  shop  and  noticed  a 
hind  end  where  a  head  ought  to  have  been.  We  approached  cautiously, 
and  asked  how  things  were  progressing.  A  blonde,  grease-besmeared 
but  handsome  face  answered,  "This  @?($  Censored  *#$%&(§)  doesn't 
want  to  work." 

During  his  stay  at  Farm  School,  "Cornie"  has  had  his  share  of  other 
little  "incidents."  He  is  the  only  boy  with  the  unquestionable  ability  to 
drive  a  tractor  into  the  only  mud  hole  in  the  field,  and  then  not  be  able 
to  push  it  out. 

Chuck's  main  ambition  is  to  work  for  a  while,  in  his  Dad's  machine 
shop,  and  then  own  and  operate  his  own  farm  and  machine  repair  shop. 
Before  going  into  farming,  however,  he  would  like  to  travel  across  the 
States,  working  as  he  goes,  learning  about  farming  methods  other  than 
those  used  at  Farm  School.  He  would  also  like  to  marry  an  intelligent, 
good-looking  girl  who  knows  how  to  cook.  According  to  Chuck,  a  big 
family  will  solve  the  labor  problem. 
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Vreeland.  from  Mass..  is  one  of  the  four 
Lads  that  haunt  the  machine  shop  floor. 
A  very  swell  fellow,  we  wish  he  could  stay, 
But  he  has  our  best  thoughts  as  he  goes  away. 

ROBERT  E.  WILLOUER 
Age  18  General  Agriculture  Masonville,  N,  J. 

Freshman  Year:  Student  Council,  Dairy  Club 
Junior  Year:  Student  Council,  Class  Vice-President 
Senior  Year:  Studeiit  Council,  Head  Waiter,  Mailhoy 
"Willy"  is  a  fellow  we  never  noticed  until  one  day  we  heard  a 
loud  report,  followed  by  a  cry  of  mortal  pain  and  another  groundhog 
bit  the  dust.    He  was  best  knowm  as  the  class  huntsman.    His  prowess 
as  an  expert  on  the  merits  of  firearms  is  unsurpassed  here  at  N.  F.  S. 
He  has  a  little  cannon  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  humble  abode,  and 
many  is  the  time  he  was  saved  from  a  merciless  paddling  at  the  hands 
of  the  seniors  by  holding  them  off  with  spitballs  fired  from  this  formid- 
able little  weapon. 

We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  anyone  here  at  Farm  School  who 
has  gotten  into  as  much  trouble  as  "Willy."  Not  many  can  boast  of  the 
distinction  of  having  "w'rastled"  with  a  motor-driven  lawn  mower,  and 
having  part  of  his  little  finger  clipped  off. 

As  Mr.  Groman  so  ably  puts  it,  "Willouer  is  a  crackerjack  tractor 
mechanic  and  operator."  Willy  really  feels  at  home  when  he's  down 
in  the  shop,  doing  an  appendectomy  on  a  John  Deere.  One  of  these  days 
we're  sure  to  hear  a  lot  about  Robert  E.  Willouer,  because  with  his  am- 
bition and  pleasing  personality  he  can't  help  being  a  big  success.  Good 
luck,  Willy.  We'll  ahvays  remember  you  as  the  lad  who  kissed  the 
mail  trains  goodbye. 

Willouer  is  from  General  Ag. 
He  can  handle  machinery  as  well  as  a  nag. 
Though  rain  may  fall  and  snow  may  fly, 
We  know  his  love  of  farming  will  never  die. 

ODE  TO  HEROES 

Let  them  in  Peter,  they  are  very  tired; 

Give  them  the  couches  where  the  angels  sleep. 

Let  them  wake  whole  again,  to  new  dawns  fired 

With  sun,  not  war,  and  may  their  peace  be  deep. 

Remember  where  the  broken  bodies  lie. 

And  give  them  things  they  like.   Let  them  make  noise ; 

God  knows  how  young  they  were  to  have  to  die. 

Give  swing  bands,  not  gold  harps,  to  these  our  boys, 
Let  them  love,  Peter — they  have  had  no  time ; 
Girls  sweet  as  meadow  wind,  with  flowering  rain. 
They  should  have  trees  and  bird  song,  hills  to  climb. 
The  taste  of  summer  in  a  rii)ened  peace. 
Tell  them  how^  they  are  missed,  .say  not  to  fear; 
Its  going  to  be  all  right  with  us  down  here. 

— D.  H.  Lamm 
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ONE  YEAR  STUDENTS 

BERNARD  KASAN  Poultry  Jamaica,  New  York 

Activities:  Student  Council,  Poultry  Club,  Canteen  Mgr. 
This  popular  student  of  Poultry  Husbandry  was  a  familiar  sight  any- 
where on  the  Campus  or  in  Ulman  Hall.    His  abode  was  a  smoke-filled 
room  cluttered  with  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  pipes. 

Judging  from  his  slim  waist  line,  we  would  say  that  "Tiny"  never  ate 
any  of  the  sweets  he  sold  in  the  canteen. 

FRANK  J.  KUKUCHKA  Floriculture  Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

Activities :  Horticultural  Society 

"Kutch"  was  a  greenhouse  specialist  who  wants  to  go  into  floral  design 
work.   He  hopes  some  day  to  operate  his  own  florist  shop. 

Frank's  humor  has  kept  the  greenhouse  crew  laughing  for  the  past 
year.   His  infectious  laugh  has  been  a  boon  to  Farm  School. 

JOSEPH  CARBONERO  Floriculture  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Activities:    Student  Council,  Horticultural  Society, 

Chief  Assistant  in  Cayiteen 

"Carby"  was  a  quiet  fellow  whose  chief  contribution  to  Farm  School 

was  his  helpfulness.   He  specialized  in  Floriculture  while  at  school,  and  he 

expects  to  raise  orchids  in  his  own  greenhouse  someday.    We  hope  he 

learned  a  lot  about  politics  while  he  roomed  with  Kasan. 

ROBERT  L.  BUNTING  La7idscape  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Activities:  Horticultural  Society 

Bob's  room  was  full  of  cards,  each  of  which  had  a  twig  of  a  different 
tree.  All  were  classified  as  to  genus  and  species.  We  think  the  L  in  his 
name  stands  for  Linnaeus. 

Mr.  Bunting  was  quite  a  busy  lad  for  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas 
making  wreaths  and  other  decorations.  His  plan  was,  "earn  while  you 
learn." 

NICHOLAS  W.  HOBSCHEID  Florictdture  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Activities :  Horticultural  Society 

Another  quiet  floriculture  man,  Nick  has  spent  a  year  as  chief  student 
assistant  to  Mr.  Rellis. 

His  sports  activities  were  limited  to  turning  out  the  lights  in  the 
shower  room  while  someone  was  taking  a  shower.    "Howdy  doody  Lukey." 

DONALD  L.  PEIFER  Landscape  Birdsboro,  Pennsylvania 

Activities:  Horticidtural  Society 

Peifer  is  one  half  of  "The  Buddies,"  an  organization  dedicated  to 
landscaping  the  property  of  anyone  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Proudest  possession :  one  daughter  whose  phone  number  might  prove 
popular  in  about  fifteen  years. 

HAROLD  C.  HART  Landscape  Elverson,  Pennsylvania 

Activities :  Horticidtural  Society 
Hart  is  the  other  half  of  "The  Buddies."    He  was  busy  for  a  time 
before  Christmas  making  wreaths  and  pins  for  Yuletide  decorations.  There 
isn't  much  to  say  about  Hart  that  we  haven't  already  said  in  talking  about 
Peifer  so  that  will  be  all  for  both  of  them. 


BETWEEN  THE  FURROWS 

With 

Morty  Ballin 

Well,  here  we  are  again.  Another  season  is  here  and  so  is  another 
copy  of  the  Gleaner.  We've  seen  the  campus  change  from  a  leaf-littered 
scene  to  a  whipped  cream-like  snow  covered  paradise.  Now.  what's 
been  going  on  around  here  lately  that's  interesting? 

N.  F.  S.  is  going  to  lose  some  of  its  short-course  men,  too.  Among 
them  is  Bob  Bunting.  You've  heard  it  said  that  there  is  usually  one 
lover  in  every  class;  well,  Bob  seems  to  be  the  one.  He  sure  seemed  to 
have  a  good  time  during  the  Peach  Festival.  I'm  sure  that  the  only 
reason  Bob  had  for  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  big  tree  in  back  of  Ulman 
Hall  with  his  sweetie  was  to  get  out  of  the  sun.   Some  fun,  eh,  Bob? 

Bunting  is  our  red-haired  boy. 

The  landscape  is  his  pride  and  joy. 

At  him  the  girls  all  coyly  smirk. 

Good  luck.  Bob  (in  your  landscape  w^ork). 

"Pants  Pressing"  Joe  Carbonero  is  another  fellow  who  is  leaving 
us.  Joe  looks  like  a  nice  quiet  fellow,  but  don't  let  appearances  fool 
you.  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  true  or  not,  but  rumor  has  it  that  Joe  was  out 
with  a  girl  one  evening  (he  had  borrowed  a  car  for  the  occasion)  and  he 
turned  to  her  and  said,  "You  look  lovelier  every  minute.  Do  you  know 
what  that  is  a  sign  of?"  The  girl  replied,  "Sure,  you're  about  to  run 
out  of  gas." 

Here  is  Carbonero,  in  the  greenhouse  he  doth  toil. 

He  takes  the  little  seedlings  and  he  plants  them  in  the  soil. 

A  swell  fellow  and  an  all  around  good  guy, 

We  wish  him  all  the  best  of  luck,  but  hate  to  say  goodby. 

We'll  be  saying  so  long  to  Nick  "Howdy  Lukey"  Hobscheid,  another 
of  the  one-year  men  who  will  be  leaving  us  soon.  We  feel  sorry  for 
the  "Turk"  who  will  lose  a  constant  companion  at  the  roadside  market. 

Nick  Hobscheid  came  to  Farm  School.    In  the  greenhouse  he  did  land, 

Although  he's  sometimes  seen  at  the  Roadside  Stand, 

He  loves  hill-billy  music  and  he  has  a  heart  of  gold. 

If  he  doesn't  know  we  like  him,  it's  high  time  that  he  was  told! 

"Smiling"  Frank  Kukuchka  will  say  goodbye  to  N.  F.  S.,  too.  I 
wonder  who  will  keep  Mr.  Rellis  happy  down  at  the  greenhouse  now. 
Frank's  infectious  laugh  has  been  the  cause  for  Mr.  Rellis'  good  humor 
for  the  past  few  months. 

Kukuchka  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  decoration 
And  he  hopes  that  he  will  be  the  best  darn  florist  in  the  nation! 
A  married  man  is  he,  and  we  know  that  he'll  be  happy 
With  his  wife  and  his  work  and  his  baby.   So  long.  Pappy! 
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Now  we  come  to  a  character  who  is  known  far  and  wide,  mostly 
wide,  as  Tiny.  His  real  handle  is  Bernard  Kasan.  This  poultry  enthu- 
siast has  kept  us  all  happy  with  his  dry  humor  and  the  goodies  he  vends 
down  at  the  canteen.  I  heard  that  the  only  reason  he  elected  poultry 
as  a  career  is  that  he  had  a  little  difficulty  at  the  dairy  one  day.  It  seems 
that  the  herdsman  came  upon  Tiny  while  he  was  pouring  a  pail  of  milk 
down  the  throat  of  a  cow.  When  asked  why  he  was  doing  what  he  was, 
he  explained  that  the  milk  looked  too  thin  and  he  wanted  to  run  it 
through  again. 

Hart  beautifies  the  landscape,  and  does  it  very  well, 

He  and  his  buddy,  Piefer,  make  a  team  that's  really  swell. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  him  leave,  but  we  all  want  to  say: 

"We  hope  your  work  continues  well.   May  nothing  you  dismay." 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  say  farewell  to  the  "Bobbsey  Twins,"  Harold 
Hart  and  Donald  Peifer.  It  can  be  very  well  said  that  where  there  is 
smoke  there  is  fire.  (We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  "twins").  I'm  sure 
we've  all  seen  the  motorcycle  that  they  ride.  Well,  while  speaking  to 
them  the  other  day,  I  happened  to  mention  that  I  saw  that  their  buggy 
was  for  sale.  "Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  they  asked.  "Well," 
we  said,  "We  see  that  some  bird  has  left  a  deposit  on  it." 

The  chickens  at  the  poultry  house  are  very  much  distressed. 
When  "Tiny"  Kasan  leaves  them  they  will  lose  their  former  zest. 
His  witty  "Cynic's  Corner"  they  can't  edit  any  more. 
While  we  wish  Tiny  "all  the  best,"  the  chickens  are  still  sore. 


SHORTS  AND  MIDDLIN'S 

Everyone  on  the  second  floor  seemed  to  agree  that  Mel  Kreisler 
looked  quite  chic,  traipsing  around  in  his  (get  this)  nylon  shorts!!  .  .  . 
We  can't  seem  to  understand  why  Chuck  Raskin  is  being  so  helpful  and 
kind  to  his  room  mate.  Could  it  be  that  Bud  Pogust  has  a  certain  Mt. 
Vernon  address  in  his  possession?  ...  It  seems  that  Eddie  Turner  went 
to  a  hectic  New  Year's  Eve  party.  When  he  went  in  he  had  a  moustache 
on.  Not  so  when  he  came  out,  however.  How  can  you  lose  a  thing  like 
that  .  .  .  We  all  had  a  little  snicker  when  we  saw  Al  Hass  enter  the 
dining  room  from  the  kitchen,  with  a  tray  full  of  vittles,  in  a  reclining 
position.  .  .  .  Quite  a  few  guys  returned  from  their  Christmas  vacations 
with  a  far-away  look  in  their  eyes  (could  be  love).  Marv  Klein  has  the 
far-away-est  look.  .  .  .  Fred  Staeble's  girl  is  on  a  visit  to  La  Belle  France ; 
we  guess  he's  a  little  lonesome,  so  don't  kid  him  about  it  .  .  .  too  much. 
.  .  .  We  wonder  if  all  guys  from  Easton,  Pa.,  put  mud  packs  on  before 
hitting  the  sack,  or  is  it  just  the  one  on  the  first  floor  of  Ulman  Hall  ?  .  .  . 
We  were  wondering  if  Bill  Roomet  was  going  into  the  agricultural 
by-products  business  when  we  saw  him  carrying  a  jar  containing,  of 
all  things,  dust.  Yes,  Bill  made  a  collection  of  the  different  types  of 
dust  around  here  to  find  out  those  to  which  he  is  most  allergic.  Just 
call  him  "Dusty." 
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CHAFF 

Once  during  the  war  a  carrier  pigeon  was  carrying  a  message  from 
the  ^linistry  of  Information.  As  it  flew  along  leisurely  it  bumped  into 
another  pigeon  who  said :  "Get  a  move  on,  bud.  I've  got  the  denial  for 
the  request  you're  carrying." 

We  read  this  one  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Readers'  Digest.  We 
think  it  will  be  quite  interesting  to  the  new  students.  Here  it  is:  William 
R.  Webb,  famous  Tennessee  schoolmaster,  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
conference  at  Pomona  College  on  "The  Place  of  Humanities  in  Edu- 
cation." 

The  man  who  preceded  him  didn't  think  much  of  the  Humanities 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  practical  education.  "What  we  need 
is  practical,  down  to  earth  courses,"  he  said.  "What  I  want  my  son  to 
know  how  to  do,  for  example,  is  how  to  milk  a  cow." 

"That  is  a  very  good  idea,"  said  Webb  when  his  turn  came.  "A 
very  good  idea.  I  want  my  son  to  be  able  to  milk  a  cow,  but  I'd  also  like 
him  to  be  able  to  do  something  that  a  calf  can't  do  better!" 

Were  you  in  the  Faculty  Lounge  immediately  after  dinner  on  the 
night  of  the  Valentine  Dance?  .  .  .  Dark,  wasn't  it!  .  .  .  "Benny  on  the 
spot"  ...  It  was  lucky  that  Ben  Beck  just  happened  to  be  standing  beneath 
the  clock  to  catch  it  as  it  fell  from  the  wall  in  Prof.  Purmell's  Genetics  class 
that  morning  late  in  February.  The  fall  seemed  to  have  made  the  clock 
gain  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hurry. 

There  has  been  a  pick  up  in  Chapel  attendance  by  students  of  all 
creeds  latelJ^  We  think  this  is  a  great  way  of  showing  that  the  fellows 
here  at  N.  F.  S.  J.  C.  don't  just  look  upon  "Brotherhood"  as  a  word  —  they 
think  of  it  as  a  way  of  life. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  take  our  leave  'till  next  issue. 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY 

It  may  be  of  some  possible  interest  to  the  world  at  large  that  a  new 
element  has  been  discovered.  I  have  aptly  named  this  element  Me.  A 
select  group  of  men  and  women  knew  that  Me  was  in  existence  as  long 
as  eighteen  years  ago,  but  until  the  present  time,  very  little  was  known 
of  its  properties  and  latent  possibilities. 

If  hot  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  is  poured  on  Me,  an  immediate 
and  violent  reaction  will  take  place  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  Scientific  investigation  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  dipole  condition 
exi.sts  in  the  free  Me  molecule  with  one  end  technically  called  the  "head" 
predominantly  uppermost.  Me  seems  to  be  strangely  sensitive  to  light 
and  dark,  being  found  more  active  in  the  daytime.  On  rare  occasions, 
Me  is  seen  active  at  night,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is  to  be  noted  that  on 
the  following  day,  Me  reacts  sluggishly  with  other  elements. 

In  the  past  several  years,  additional  probing  of  the  new  element 
seems  to  indicate  a  definite  affinity  for  the  female  element.  The  female 
element  acts  as  a  catalyst,  with  Me  causing  the  latter  to  glow  strangely, 
act  jn  an  erratic  manner,  and  give  off  great  quantities  of  calories. 

It  is  impo.ssible  to  predetermine  the  effects  of  this  new  element  if 
it  is  unleashed  on  an  unprepared  world. 

Hal  Silverman 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

of  machine  milking  and  hand  milking,  etc.  Whatever  it  involves,  the 
problem  finally  resolves  itself  in  the  milking  barn.  The  research  man 
who  has  been  in  a  milking  barn  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  v^ho 
has  never  stepped  out  of  his  laboratory.  The  research  man  who  has 
milked  cows  by  hand  and  by  machine  and  who  has  stripped  clotted  milk 
onto  a  strip-cup  has  an  advantage  over  all  others.  It  is  one  thing  to 
study  a  diagram  of  an  udder;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  get  kicked  at 
while  handling  an  inflamed  udder.  It  is  one  thing  to  measure  the  vacuum 
of  a  milking  machine;  it  is  another  to  find  it  necessary  to  pull  down  a 
teat  cup  which  creeps.  The  inflamed  udder  and  the  creeping  cup  are 
intimately  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  field  of  mastitis  research. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  breeding  trouble  in  cows.  A  research 
worker  in  this  field  would  have  a  healthier  attitude  toward  his  work 
on  this  problem  if  he  knew  by  experience  the  driving  urgency  of  getting 
a  cow  with  calf  and  the  economic  disaster  attendant  upon  a  large  per- 
centage of  dry  cows  in  a  herd. 

All  research  work  is  not  done  in  laboratories.  The  most  important 
and  successful  research  projects  in  agriculture  have  been  conducted 
by  men  who  alternated  constantly  between  their  laboratories  and  farms 
in  the  area.  A  man  going  onto  a  farm  to  undertake  some  research 
project  has  two  strikes  on  him  before  he  starts  if  he  cannot  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  farmer.  If  he  can  milk  a  cow,  if  he  can  talk  intelli- 
gently with  the  farmer  about  silage  and  pastures,  if  he  can  worry  with 
the  farmer  about  breeding  trouble  in  the  herd,  he  starts  the  project 
with  three  balls  instead  of  two  strikes. 

To  sum  up,  the  farm  boy  must  supplement  his  practical  skill  with 
book-larnin'  and  the  city  boy  must  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm. 

Dr.  Aaron  Appleby 

PRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN  MILK 

(Covtinued  from  page  6) 

originating  from  the  milk  supply  have  been  of  human  origin.  In  order 
to  produce  clean  milk  a  person  in  addition  to  knowing  what  constitutes 
cleanliness,  must  be  willing  to  pay  attention  to  the  details  which  are 
necessary  to  clean  milk  production.  If  a  dairyman  is  not  willing  to 
watch  these  details,  he  will  never  be  successful  so  far  as  the  production 
of  clean  milk  is  concerned. 

— Benjamin  Beck. 


OUR  SYMPATHY  TO  MR.  ELSON 

The  Faculty,  Administration  and  Student  Body  extend  their 
sincere  condolences  to  Mr.  Jesse  Elson  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 
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PRESENTING   THE    ^^MUTTS"   OF   '50 

1.  Joe  Abramowitz.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  likes  music  and  travel. 

2.  Sam  Angel,  another  Brooklynite,  also  likes  music.    He'll  study  soils. 

3.  Ogden  Bacon,  of  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  wants  his  own  farm. 

4.  "Bushy"  Bushnell.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Gleaner  Sports  Editor.    An 

animal  husbandry  man. 

5.  Don  Christian,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  likes  floriculture,  collects  plants. 

6.  "Chuck"  Cohen,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  hypnotist,  wants  to  be  a 

D.V.M. 

7.  Ernest  Cohen,  of  New  York  City,  is  an  Ag  High  School  grad.    He's 

undecided. 

8.  Ray  Cragle  comes  from  Danville,  Pa.,  and  is  interested  in  agronomy. 

9.  Roger  Gable,  of  Richfield,  Conn.,  is  a  huntsman  and  fisherman. 

Wants  landscape. 

10.  Lenny  Greenberg,  of  New  York,  wants  to  be  a  Veterinarian. 

11.  Al  Greenblatt,   a  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Boy,   is  interested  in   agricultural 

journalism. 

12.  Leon  Gubenski,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  raises  pigeons,  wants  to  major  in 

poultry. 

13.  Harold  Haftel  comes  from  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  says  he  likes  fish- 

ing, too. 

14.  Harry  Harmon,  a  Philly,  Pa.,  citizen,  didn't  have  much  to  say. 

15.  Jerard  Hintz,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  is  a  poultry  enthusiast. 

16.  Al  Jaffe  is  next — he  comes  from  Birmingham,  in  the  SOUTH. 

17.  Ralph  Jaffe,  Al's  twin  brother,  is  interested  in  beef  cattle  (they  both 

are) . 

18.  Howie  Jaffe,  another  Southern  gent,  is  a  cousin  to  Ralph  and  Al. 

19.  Clark  Jablonsky  comes  from  Trenton,  N.  J.    Another  prospective 

D.V.M. 

20.  Martin  Kwait,  from  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  is  still  thinking  about  his 

future. 

21.  William  Lokes,  of  Philly,  likes  to  listen  to  good  music  and  sea  stories. 

22.  John  Marquard,  of  Jersey  City,  likes  to  figure  out  crossword  puzzles. 

23.  Charles  Martin,  another  Philly  man,  is  very  interested  in  poultry. 

24.  Phil  Molter,  from  Danville,  Pa.,  wants  to  know  about  dairy  and  soils. 

25.  Bill  Osier,  of  Yardley,  Pa.,  like  to  work  with  horses. 

26.  Jack  Pernatin,  of  Philly,  wants  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  water — 

swimming. 

27.  Sam  Quartuccio  hails  from  Norri.stown  and  is  another  future  Veteri- 

narian. 

28.  Chester  Raught,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  would  like  to  own  a  poultry  farm. 

29.  Richard  Reeves,  from  Abington,  Pa.,  is  interested  in  dairy. 

30.  William  Roberts,  a  Southhampton,  Pa.,  man,  likes  soil  chemistry. 

31.  Herb  Rosenoff,  of  New  York  City,  is  commonly  called  Algernon. 

32.  Lee  Rubin,  of  Philadelphia,  is  another  future  veterinarian. 

33.  Stan  Schwartz,  of  New  York  City,  wants  to  be  a  dairyman. 

34.  Sam  Silver,  a  Philadelphian,  is  interested  in  landscape. 

35.  Ralph  Smith,  from  Clifton,  N.  J.,  likes  hunting  and  fishing. 

36.  John  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ju.st  call  him  "Mr.  President." 

37.  Joe  Voschin,  of  Pennsauken,  N.  J.,  plays  the  clarinet  in  the  band. 

38.  Ben  Zwiebel,  from  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  is  our  sea  story  expert. 
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ALUMNI   NEWS 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  the  other 
week  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  alumni  are  solidly  behind 
the  college. 

The  alumni  are  very  active  in  the  Golden  Jubilee  drive  to  get  one 
million  dollars  in  contributions  for  the  school.    That's  a  lot  of  dough! 

During  the  meeting,  which  was  the  first  of  the  year,  the  new 
officers  of  the  organization  were  installed.  They  are: 

Cohein,  '25    President 

Spevak,  '31 First  Vice-President 

Galob,  '26 Second  Vice-President 

Moser,  '32 Treasurer 

Steinberg,  '28 Secretary 

We'd  like  to  wish  them  lots  of  luck  in  their  new  positions. 


We  couldn't  help  noticing  the  similarity  between  the  meeting  of 
the  Philly  Chapter  and  the  meetings  that  the  class  of  '49  have  had. 
Their  problems  seem  to  correspond  with  ours,  except  that  theirs  are 
on  a  larger  scale.  This  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  Farm  School  boy  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  is  no  different  from  the  fellows  here 
at  school  today. 

We  witnessed  the  passing  of  a  motion  that  would  make  it  easy  for 
a  newly  graduated  student  to  join  the  Philly  Chapter.  This  motion 
provides  for  an  annual  dues  of  five  dollars  per  year,  but  the  new  mem- 
bers who  are  graduated  from  school  would  only  have  to  pay  two  dollars 
per  year  for  the  first  five  years.  The  dues  after  that  would  be  five 
dollars  per  year.    Not  a  bad  suggestion,  gentlemen, 

CHATTER 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  someone  at  the  meeting  is  a  friend 
of  Arthur  Krepp  .  .  .  the  members  of  the  Philly  Chapter  are  all  wet  .  .  . 
at  least  they  were  .  .  .  hope  you  enjoyed  that  swimming  party  .  .  .  the 
class  of  '32  is  leading  the  league  with  more  members  in  the  organization 
than  any  other  class  .  .  .  wait  'til  '49  .  .  .  We  hope  to  see  Charlie  Rudolph 
at  one  of  the  Hort.  Meetings  in  the  near  future  ...  he  offered  to  speak 
to  the  club  on  "Processing  Foods"  .  .  .  Bill  Smukler  (attention  Mr. 
Schmeider)  wants  to  help  organize  a  bee  keeping  group  .  .  ,  keep  the 
news  rolling  in,  Mr.  Rudley,  we've  got  a  page  to  fill. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  "ALUMNI  GLEANINGS" 

Glad  to  hear  that  Sam  Golden,  '22  is  up  and  around  again  after 
his  ordeal  in  the  hospital.  .  .  .  Nate  Bromberg,  '23,  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  his  daughter,  Natalie.  .  .  .  Andy  Strang  and  Carl  Jung, 
both  of  the  '29  class,  are  going  to  town  with  their  Philadelphia  School 
of  Floral  Designing.  .  .  .  Myron  Green,  '07,  of  Los  Angeles,  still  has  the 
old  school  spirit.    .    .    .   Joe  Sparberg,  '11,  is  the  oldest  grad  in  Chicago. 

REMEMBER  THE  SPRING  FESTIVAL— MAY  24th 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SECOND-STORY  MAN 


I  slouched  along  the  darkened 

street. 
I  wandered  down  the  thoroughfare. 
I  knew  no  one  that  I  might  meet 
And  where  I  went,  I  had  no  care. 

My  thoughts  were  sad,  they  made 

me  choke. 
No  longer  did  I  have  a  job ; 
The  rent  was  due  and  I  was  broke. 
It  was  enough  to  make  me  sob. 

Suddenly,  I  became  inspired 
(It  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue) 
With  new  ambition  I  was  fired, 
And  knew  exactly  what  to  do ! 

Coat  collar  up  and  hat  pulled 

down, 
I  resolutely  turned  about. 
I  reached  the  classy  part  of  town ; 
My  mind  was  free  from  any  doubt. 

The  time  was  right,  I  could  not 

dally 
So  I  chose  a  darkened  house, 
Then  entered  the  adjoining  alley. 
I  really  felt  like  quite  a  louse. 

I  shimmied  up  a  drain  pipe  handy 
There  was  but  one  thing  I  was 

hopin', 
"The  window  on  the  right  looks 

dandy, 
I  hope  to  Heaven  that  it's  open !" 


I  gave  the  sash  an  upward  shove 
The  Blessed  window  opened  wide. 
I  showered  thanks  to  Him  above. 
Then,  held  my  breath,  and  went 
inside. 

With  baited  breath  and  thundering 

heart 
Upon  the  window  sill  I  sat 
Until  I  got  the  nerve  to  start, 
Then  took  a  step,  and  fell  down 

flat! 

A  cry  arose  across  the  room 
And  in  my  frightened  mind  I  saw 
The  awful  noise  would  spell  my 

doom 
And  bring  the  long  arm  of  the 

Law. 

I  was  quite  panicked  by  the  sound 
And  knowing  naught  that  I  could 

do, 
Sprang  out  the  window  to  the 

ground 
Into  the  arms  of  men  in  blue! 

My   thoughts   are   sad,   they  make 

me  choke, 
As  through  the  window  now  I  gaze 
And  think  of  murdering  the  bloke 
Who  gave  me  ninety  days ! 

— Hal  Silverman 


The  Dairy  as  Seen  by  the  Novice 

As  one  walks  into  the  Erlanger  barns,  the  first  thing  which  registers 
on  the  brain  is  a  long  row  of  bovines  standing  in  various  attitudes  of 
repose.  Behind  these  animals,  a  trench  extends  the  length  of  the  barn. 
There  is  an  intere.sting  .story  connected  with  this  trench,  or  gutter  as  it 
is  technically  called,  and  I  will  proceed  to  elaborate.  Walking  around 
nonchalantly,  one  will  inevitably  come  upon  a  most  interesting  device 
which  consists  of  a  rather  large  basin  affair  ingeniously  arranged  so  as 
to  rest  on  a  pair  of  handles  with  a  wheel  at  the  forward  end.  This  struc- 
ture is  called  a  wheelbarrow  and  I  understand  that  it  can  be  used  with 
amazing  efficiency.  It  would  seem  that  the  cow  in  addition  to  producing 
milk,  also  lets  down  a  preponderence  of  black  gold.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  job  of  collecting  this  matter  is  one  which  is  fought  for  by  all  dairy 
students.  There  is  no  thrill,  they  tell  me,  c()mi)ai'able  to  that  obtained 
by  grasping  the  handles  of  the  wheelbarrow  and  guiding  it  with  its  pay- 

(Continaed  mi  ikkjc  27) 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

THREE  OF  A  KIND 

Three  of  a  Kind  is  a  book  of  novels  written  by  James  M.  Cain,  the 
author  of  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Tivice,  Mildred  Pierce,  and  Serenade. 
Mr.  Cain  has  written  these  short  novels  in  the  same  book  and  in  the  same 
exciting  manner  that  was  characteristic  of  The  Postman  Always  Rings 
Tivice.  The  title  of  this  book  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  main  character, 
a  huskily  built  male  of  thirty  or  so,  figures  in  each  of  the  stories.  I  enjoyed 
the  book  because  the  action  of  the  various  plots  is  carried  through  with 
great  skill  and  swiftness,  and  the  author  does  not  launch  himself  on  long 
descriptive  detours  that  might  distract  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
basic  idea  of  the  story. 

The  first  of  the  novels  is  called  Career  m  C  Major  and  takes  place, 
as  do  the  other  two,  during  the  depression  period  in  this  country.  It  differs 
from  the  other  two  in  that  the  setting  is  in  New  York. 

Career  in  C  Major  is  a  comedy  written  about  the  trials  and  tribulations 
which  beset  Leonard  Borland  when  his  beautiful  and  nagging,  but  un- 
talented  wife  decides  that  she  has  the  makings  of  a  second  Lily  Pons. 
Our  hero,  Leonard,  is  sorely  distraught  and  seeks  to  regain  his  equilibrium 
by  making  frequent  visits  to  a  certain  Miss  Cecil  Carver.  Will  things 
work  out  for  Leonard?  Will  he  become  reconciled  with  the  little  woman, 
or  will  he  follow  up  his  romance  with  Cecil?   I  won't  tell. 

Dave  Benett  is  the  man  involved  in  novel  number  two,  and  involved 
is  exactly  the  correct  word  to  describe  the  position  in  which  he  places 
himself.  The  name  of  this  story,  by  the  way,  is  The  Embezzler  and 
strangely  enough,  the  plot,  when  unraveled,  discloses  none  other  than  the 
embezzler   himself!    Naturally,   this   tale   has   a    love    interest,    which   is 

furnished  by  the  beautiful  wife  of  ,  I  can't  say  who,  but  we  can 

assume  that  he  is  a  man  and  I  will  add,  a  sick  one  at  that.  What  with 
love,  intrigue,  murders,  and  bank  robberies,  this  second  part  of  Three  of  a 
Kind  is  well  calculated  to  keep  the  reader  on  his  toes  and  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  chance  that  Dave  can  work  out  a  happy  ending.  Does  the 
embezzler  get  his  just  desserts?  Will  the  wife's  husband  oblige  Cupid  and 
die?  Will  crime  pay?   I  won't  tell. 

The  third  section  of  our  book  is  entitled  Double  Indemnity  and  we 
bring  an  insurance  agent  to  the  fore  as  the  hero.  The  author  shows  that 
he  has  an  urge  to  become  a  homebreaker  because  once  more,  we  have  the 
lone  wolf  on  the  trail  of  a  married  woman  and  that  gleam  in  his  eye  doesn't 
spring  from  the  desire  to  sell  a  policy.  Of  course  there  is  a  bit  of  dirty 
work  at  the  crossroads  and  before  we  know  it,  Walter  Huff,  the  insurance 
man,  and  Phylis  Nirdlinger,  the  married  woman,  have  conspired  to  do 
away  with  the  latter's  hubby.  The  deed  accomplished,  Mr.  Huff  finds 
himself  in  love  once  more.  The  man  has  a  positive  genius  for  this  sort  of 
thing!  This  time  the  lucky  woman  is  the  stepdaughter  of  Phylis  and  the 
girl  whose  pappa,  Huff  has  just  put  in  the  out-of-this-world  class.  I  must 
say  that  there  is  quite  a  situation  to  solve.  Is  it  solved?  Will  Huff  get  the 
girl,  and  if  so,  which  girl?  You  are  foiled  again,  dear  reader.  I  won't  tell. 

— Hal  Silverman 
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ALUMNI  BANQUET  HONORS 
FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

The  NFSJC  Alumni  Association  paid  its  annual  tribute  to  the  fight- 
ing  Bulldogs  at  the  banquet  held  on  January  17  at  Lasker  Hall.  A  crowd 
of  two  hundred  enjoyed  the  beefsteak  dinner,  met  again  their  old  class- 
mates and  friends,  and  were  joined  by  noted  gridiron  celebrities. 

Amidst  the  heckling  of  his  fellow  alumni,  Sam  "Alfalfa"  Golden, 
performed  the  duties  of  toastmaster.  After  Chaplain  Selig  Miller's  invo- 
cation. Mr.  Edwin  H.  Weil,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  gave  a 
short  talk  illustrated  by  changes  of  headdress.  Mr.  Golden's  remark 
that  "a  banquet  wouldn't  be  complete  without  Little  Eva,"  introduced 
Mrs.  Eva  Rudley,  who  entertained  the  audience  with  renditions  of 
popular  selections,  accompanied  by  Judy  Cherry.  Mr.  Samuels  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  the  main  speaker  of  the  evening,  Glenn  Killin- 
ger,  all-American  at  Penn  State  under  Coach  Hugo  Bezdek  (also 
present  at  the  banquet) .  and  at  present  the  Head  Coach  at  West  Chester 
State  Teachers  College.  Mr.  Killinger  discussed  many  of  his  interesting 
experiences  while  training  men  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  war,  and  also  paid  tribute  to  his  former  coach. 

It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  all  present  when  the  toastmaster 
introduced  George  Savitsky,  All-American  University  of  Pennsylvania 
tackle.  Savitsky's  talk  was  short,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  evening's  festivities. 

The  members  of  the  football  team  were  called  upon  for  speeches, 
the  contents  of  which  mainly  consisted  of  eloquent  expressions  of  thanks 
or  grateful  "thank  yous."  Coach  Bernard  Emil  congratulated  the  team 
for  its  good  record  during  the  1946  season. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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SPORTS  REVIEW 

PENNINGTON  51;   FARMERS  30 

A  rangy,  sharpshooting  bunch  of  hilltoppers  from  Pennington  de- 
feated a  game,  but  out-classed,  Farm  School  five  on  January  11th.  Cap- 
tain Lou  Serridge  fought  hard  throughout  the  entire  game  and  racked 
up  ten  points  by  himself.  Pennington  moved  with  speed  and  precision 
and  always  had  a  field  goal  to  answer  for  a  bulldog  surge. 

The  first  half  was  marked  by  a  fierce  defense  by  the  Farmers  against 
Pennington,  and  at  half  time  the  score  was  21-12,  with  the  visitors 
ahead.  During  the  second  half  of  the  game  the  Farmers  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  Pennington  as  they  had  in  the  preceding  half,  which 
resulted  in  Pennington  winning  by  a  large  margin. 


FARM  SCHOOL  AND  J.  C. 

F.G.  F.  Pts. 

Guy 1  1  3 

Rosen    0  0  0 

Orapchuck    1  1  3 

Thomas 0  1  1 

Arndt    0  1  1 

Serridge    4  2  10 

Schnieder    1  0  2 

Long    1  2  4 

Ginsberg 1  0  2 

Schrumpf     •..-....  0  0  0 

Beck    1  0  2 

Moumgis 1  0  2 


PENNINGTON 

F.G. 

Horton     9 

Poore 1 

Jingoli     1 

Flurl  1 

Gutkowsky 3 

Keatibg 2 

Hale    4 

Duryea    0 


F. 

Pts. 

3 

21 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

2 

1 

7 

0 

4 

1 

9 

1 

1 

BULLDOGS  TOO  TOUGH  FOR  WILLIAMSON 

The  Bulldogs  visited  the  Williamson  Five  on  January  15th  and 
brought  back  the  bacon  to  the  tune  of  31-27.  It  was  a  hot  game,  but 
with  both  Long  and  Serridge  playing  heads  up  ball  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Bulldogs  would  win.  Williamson  led,  13-10  after  a  closely 
played  first  half  in  which  the  score  was  tied  several  times.  The  second 
half  was  an  altogether  different  story.  Williamson  was  literally  played 
off  their  feet,  as  an  inspired  Farm  School  drove  repeatedly  down  the 
court,  scoring  basket  after  basket. 


FARM  SCHOOL  AND  J.  C. 

F.G. 

Long    4 

Guy 1 

Schnieder    0 

Ginsberg  0 

Arndt    2 

Thomas 0 

Rosen     1 

Serridge    3 

Orapchuck    2 


F. 

Pts. 

0 

8 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

1 

5 

WILLIAMSON 

F.G.  F.  Pts. 

Hitner 1  1  3 

Whalen 1  0  2 

Deliah 1  4  6 

Leister     0  0  0 

Moyer    1  2  4 

Funk 4  0  8 

Steele    2  0  4 
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BUSINESSMEN  60;   FARMERS   51 

Rider  College  Frosh,  with  a  streak  of  14  straight  victories,  came  to 
Farm  School  on  February  8  and  handed  Farm  School  a  60-51  defeat. 
The  Farm  School  boys  were  ahead  at  the  quarter,  13-11,  but  as  the  sec- 
ond ciuarter  progressed.  Rider  started  to  pull  away  and  led  at  the  half, 
29-19.  The  second  half  was  close  all  the  way,  but  Rider's  lead  was  never 
threatened.  Jack  Dillon  was  high  man  for  Rider  with  28  points.  Lou 
Serridge  and  Al  Jaffe  led  the  Farm  School  point  parade  with  19  and 
12  apiece. 

Lineups: 

FARMERS  BUSINESSMEN 

E.G.  F.  Pts.                                           F.G. 

L.  Serridge    7  5  19  Dillon    11 

Marquardt    0  1  1  Hamer     2 

Reeves 4  2  10  Deverin 5 

A.  Jaffe 6  0  12  Goecke    1 

Arndt    3  1  7  Whalen 4 

Long    1  0  2  Piffath 0 

—  —  —  Smith     0 

23        14        60 


F. 

Pts. 

6 

28 

1 

5 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

21  9        51 


SCRANTON  -  KEYSTONE  61;   N.  F.  S.   &  J.  C.  48 

In  this  game  Farm  School  jumped  off  to  a  23-15  lead  in  the  first 
quarter,  but  could  do  nothing  in  the  second,  scoring  only  one  point  as 
Scranton  led  at  the  half,  29-24.  The  third  quarter  was  marred  by  innum- 
eral  fouls,  but  Scranton  still  led  49-31.  The  Farm  School  Boys  tried  hard 
to  close  the  gap  in  the  final  period,  but  could  not  quite  make  it,  losing, 
61-48.  Cusick  was  the  big  gun  for  Scranton,  accounting  for  22  points, 
while  Al  Jaffe  led  Farm  School  with  15. 

Lineups: 


FARMERS 

SCRANTON 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

Orapchuck 

3 

0 

6 

Rodgers 

5 

3 

13 

Reeves 

1 

2 

4 

Inuzzi    .  . 

0 

1 

1 

A.  Jaffe 

,    7 

1 

15 

Cox        .  . 

9 

2 

20 

Marquardt 

0 

2 

2 

Cusick   .  , 

11 

0 

22 

R.  Jaffe 

1 

1 

3 

Lisk   .... 

0 

1 

1 

H.  Jaffe 

0 

1 

1 

Polianchik 

1 

2 

4 

Long 

4 

0 

8 

— 

— 

— 

26  9        61 


21  7        48 


FARMERS  44;   FLYERS  42 

On  the  night  of  our  big  dance,  February  15,  National  Farm  School 
and  J.  C.  beat  Willow  Grove  N.  A.  S.,  44-42.  The  game  was  close  every 
minute  of  each  quarter.  Farm  School  led  at  the  quarters,  14-13  and 
28-25.  Willow  Grove  took  the  lead  in  the  third  quarter  with  the  help 
of  Stoops  who  was  controlling  the  backboards,  32-30.  As  the  fourth 
quarter  started,  Lou  Serridge  sank  two  long  shots  to  put  Farm  School 
ahead  to  stay.  Lou  Serridge  was  high  scorer  for  Farm  School  with  15 
points,  while  Smith  was  high    man  for  Willow  Grove  with  12. 
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Lineups: 

FARMERS 

F.G. 

Reeves     1 

A.  Jaffe 2 

Marquardt  3 

Serridge    7 

Rosen    1 

H.  Jaffe 0 

Long    2 

Arndt    2 


WILLOW  GROVE 

F. 

Pts. 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

1 

3 

Smith     

.  .    5 

2 

12 

1 

5 

Patterson    

.  .    3 

1 

7 

0 

6 

Gathers 

.      1 

2 

4 

1 

15 

Carter 

.    1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Schellhammer 

.    1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Kanowski    

.  .    2 

1 

5 

2 

6 

Rositi     

.  .    0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Stoops   

.  .    2 

2 

6 

8        44 


15        12 
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FARM  SCHOOL  45;   BRYN   ATHYN  36 

On  February  18th,  Farm  School  traveled  to  Bryn  Athyn  and  brought 
back  the  bacon  to  the  tune  of  45-36.  The  game  was  nip  and  tuck  until 
the  third  quarter  when  Farm  School  pulled  away.  The  score  at  half 
time  was  24-18.  In  the  first  half,  Bryn  Athyn  could  not  stop  Jack  Arndt 
as  he  scored  10  points.  In  the  third  quarter  it  was  the  "Whiz  Kids," 
Long,  Jaffe  and  Serridge,  who  put  the  game  on  ice  as  they  scored  17 
points  among  them.  Bryn  Athyn  was  a  game  bunch  and  fought  hard, 
but  could  not  overtake  the  Farm  School  hustlers.  Lou  Serridge  and  Jack 
Arndt  led  the  way  with  12  and  10,  respectively.  Mike  Bostock  led  the 
scrappy  bunch  from  Bryn  Athyn  with  15. 

Lineups : 

N.  F.  S  BRYN  ATHYN 

F.G. 

A.  Jaffe 4 

Serridge    4 

Reeves     2 

Marquardt    2 

Arndt    4 

Long    2 


F. 

Pts. 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

0 

8 

M.  Bostock 

7 

1 

15 

4 

12 

Acton 

.  .  .      1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Childs    

3 

1 

7 

1 

5 

Behlert    

.  .  .  .    1 

2 

4 

2 

10 

Cooper    

.  .  .  .    1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Smith     

.  .  .  .    2 

1 

5 

18  9       45  15  6       36 

^  ^  :^  ^  ^i  ii: 

ALUMNI  BANQUET  HONORS  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Dean  Jesse  Elson  awarded  the  football  prizes  to  the  following 
players : 

Mike  Scheier Best  Blocking  Ability 

Richard  Clark Most  Improved  Football  Player 

Walter  Riggins Outstanding  Leader 

Norman  Rosen        Player  with  the  Highest  Scholastic  Standing 

Jim  Sheaffer Most  Consistent  Player 

The  team  was  also  honored  by  awards  of  gold  footballs  and  green 
sweaters.  Mr.  Brunwasser  added  to  these  gifts  by  presenting  $100.00 
to  the  squad  to  have,  and  we  quote,  "A  hell  of  a  good  time." 

Mike  Scheier,  the  hard-driving  fullback  famous  for  his  stellar  play 
throughout  the  season,  was  elected  captain  of  the  1947  football  team. 
Kilroy  was  there,  too — his  familiar  scowl  decorated  the  banquet 
program. 
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FARM  SCHOOL  67;   P.  S.  D.  42 

In  a  Washington  Day  celebration.  Farm  School  walloped  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Deaf.  67-42.  The  game  was  never  close,  because 
Farm  School  had  too  much  basketball  know  how.  P.  S.  D.  could  not  stop 
the  fast  break  that  Farm  School  employed.  The  main  reason  for  P.  S. 
D.'s  being  in  the  game  was  the  scoring  of  two  boys,  Lakin  and  Crush, 
who  scored  32  points  between  them.  Farm  School  led  at  the  first  quar- 
ter. 19-8.  and  increased  its  margin  to  34-24  at  the  half.  The  boys  from 
P.  S.  D.  scored  only  6  points  as  Farm  School  scored  21  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Then  Coach  Emil  sent  in  his  second  team  and  they  increased  the 
margin.  Lou  Serridge  and  Al  Jaffe  were  high  men  for  Farm  School  with 
21  and  13  points,  respectively. 

Lineups : 

N.  F.  S  AND  J.  C.                                                P.  S.  D. 

F.G.  F.  Pts.                                            F.G.  F.  Pts. 

A.  Jaffe     6  1  13  Jenkins   0  1  1 

Serridge    10  1  21  Lakin     .6  4  16 

Long        3  1  7  Crush     6  4  16 

Schnieder    2  0  4  Adams     1  0  2 


1 

13 

1 

21 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Reeves     2  0  4  Brown 2  3  7 

Marquardt    1 

Arndt       5  0        10  15        12        42 

Rosen       2 

R.  Jaffe 1 

32  3        67 

BUSINESSMEN   43;    FARMERS    34 

On  March  1st,  during  one  of  the  worst  snow  storms  in  recent  years, 
Farm  School  ventured  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  play  a  return  game  with 
Rider  College  Frosh  and  again  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  a  43-34 
count.  The  game  was  very  slow  in  the  first  quarter  as  both  teams  em- 
ployed a  zone  defense.  The  game  speeded  up  slightly  in  the  second 
quarter,  but  Rider  stayed  in  front,  23-18,  at  the  half.  The  teams  played 
on  even  terms  in  the  third  quarter,  but  as  the  fourth  started  Lou  Serridge 
sank  two  quick  baskets  and  it  looked  like  Farm  School  was  coming  on 
to  take  this  one  out  of  the  fire,  but  Rider  and  Jack  Dillon  got  hot  and 
won  going  away.  Again  it  was  Jack  Dillon  who  was  high  man  for  Rider 
with  15  points.  Lou  Serridge  and  Al  Jaffe  were  high  men  for  Farm 
School  with  11  and  8  points,  respectively. 
Lineups: 

N.  F.  S.  AND  J.  C.  RIDER 

F.G.       F.    Pts.  F.G.      F.    Pts. 

A.  Jaffe  4  0  8  Deverin 3  2  8 

Serridge  4  3        11  DeSarno    4  0  8 

Reeves  2  1  5  Dillon    ,6  3        15 

Marquardt  2  0  4  Smith     2  0  4 

Arndt  3  0  6  Piffath     1  3  5 

—        —        —  Perron  i    1  1  3 

15  4        34  _        _        _ 

17  9        43 
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N.  F.  S.  43;   P.  S.  D,  34 

In  a  return  game  played  at  Germantown,  Farm  School  again  beat 
P.  S.  D.,  43-34.  The  game  was  very  close  in  contrast  to  the  previous 
game.  P.  S.  D.  started  with  a  rush  and  led  at  first  quarter,  17-11.  Then 
Farm  School  switched  its  defense  from  zone  to  a  man  to  man,  and  this 
paid  off,  since  it  stopped  P.  S.  D.'s  set-shot  game.  Farm  School  led  at 
the  half,  24-22.  The  second  half  was  put  and  take — first  one  team  scor- 
ing, then  the  other.  But  Farm  School  held  its  lead  to  end  its  season 
victoriously.  This  gave  Farm  School  a  7  won  and  9  lost  season.  As 
he  did  all  season,  Lou  Serridge  played  heads  up  ball  and  scored  8  points, 
but  Richard  Reeves  really  opened  the  door  and  scored  12  points  for 
N.  F.  S.  Larkin  led  the  way  for  P.  S.  D. 


N. 

F. 

S. 

P. 

S. 

D. 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

F.G. 

F. 

Pts. 

A.  Jaffe  .  . 

4 

0 

8 

Larkin 

.    9 

1 

19 

Serridge    . 

3 

2 

8 

Crush     .  . 

.    3 

4 

10 

Reeves 

5 

2 

12 

Brov/n 

.    1 

1 

3 

Rosen    .  .  . 

2 

0 

4 

Adams 

.    0 

1 

1 

R.  Jaffe 

2 

1 

5 

Brown 

.    0 

1 

1 

Long    . . . . 

3 

0 

6 

— 

19 
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GLASSBORO  63;   FARMERS  44 

On  February  5th,  National  Farm  School  and  Junior  College  ven- 
tured into  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  and  came  back  on  the  short  end  of  a  63-44 
contest.  The  game  was  close  until  the  third  period,  when  Glassboro 
pulled  away.  The  score  at  half-time  was  27-26.  Al  Jaffe,  a  new  comer 
to  the  squad,  was  high  scorer  for  the  Farmers  with  15  points.  Dave 
Miller  was  high  for  Glassboro  with  28  points. 


FARMERS 

F.G.  F. 

Orapchuck    3  0 

Marquardt    0  1 

Reeves     1  0 

Serridge    4  2 

Schnieder    0  1 

Rosen    2  0 

A.  Jaffe 6  3 

R.  Jaffe 2  0 

Pogust 0  1 


GLASSBORO 
Pts.  F.G. 

6  Ridge     2 

1  Horwitz     2 

2  Miller    12 

10  Quinlan 2 

1  DeVoto    0 

4  Davis     0 

15  Bozovth     2 

4  Pounall    3 

1 


44 
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F. 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


17 


Pts. 

7 
9 
28 
6 
1 
1 
4 
7 


THE  DAIRY  AS  SEEN  BY  A  NOVICE 

(Continued  froin  page  20) 

load  to  the  final  resting  place  beyond  the  feedbarn.  After  hearing  all 
about  this  golden  opportunity,  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my  turn  to  exer- 
cise my  dubious  talents  in  the  detail  of  black  gold  transportation. 

Harold  Silverman 
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THRIFT 

FEED 

TARTAN  BRAND 

MILLS 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,    Penna. 

'Good  Products  at 

DOYLESTOWN 

Good  Prices" 

PENNA. 

W.    C.    Fleck   &   Bro. 

Incorporated 

SMITH'S 

Established  1865 

ICE  CREAM 

HARDWARE 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

Heating    and    Roofing 
Sheet  Metal 

Sold    in 

ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 

309    York    Road 

STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

JENKINTOWN.    PA. 

Doylestown,    Pa. 

Ogontz  7272  —  Majestic  2625 

I 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 

Compliments 
of 

SAM  RUDLEY 

15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 

Ralph    E.    Myers 

Creamery  and  Dairy 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Compliments 
of 

BITZER'S 

DRY  CLEANING 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

MEN         BOYS 
Dress   Up 

at 

STAN  BOWERS 
* 

THE  PLACE  TO  GO 
FOR  YOUR 

HAIRCUTS  and  SHAVES 

H.  C.  NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

17  S.  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

CLOTHIER  and 
FURNISHER 

* 

19  North  Main  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone  4698 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS,    GLASS,    HOUSE 

FURNISHINGS     GOODS 

AND   SEEDS 

Main   and   State   Streets 

Doylestown,  Pa.        Bell  Phone  4053 

SHELLYS^ 

OWN  MAKE 

BUY  YOUR 

ICE  CREAM        CANDY 

FURNITURE 

PASTRY 

at 

DOYLESTOWN 

AMBLER 

SCHEETZ'S 

QUAKERTOWN 

PENNSBURG 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

PERKASIE 

Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 

Two  Stores  in 

LANSDALE 

HISTAND   BROS. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 

COMPANY 

ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Roofing  Supplies 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 

Phone    4121 

Philadelphia  7 

Walnut  2550 

"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SC 

Its  Best" 

Paints 

ED'S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MICHELLS 


Everything  for  the 

Garden,  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Greenhouse 

Catalog  Free. 


518-516  Market  St. 

PHILA. 


DRAWING 

MATERIALS 

PHOTOSTATS 

BLUE  PRINTS 

ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 

SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.     Phila.,  Pa. 


Doylestown  Laundry 

PEARSON 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 

Call  4245  and  Let   Us   Relieve  You 

Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 

of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WEISBARD'S 
DRUG  STORE 

Monument 
Restaurant  and  Bar 

H.  B.  HIGH,  Proprietor 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Beverages 

Main  and  Court  Streets 

Main   and    State   Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Phone  9355 

Metro  Greenhouses 

Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 

Compliments 

greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 

their    ruggedness,    durability    and 

dependability. 

of 

Make    Metro    your    standard    of 

comparison! 

METROPOLITAN 

A  FRIEND 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

i 


DAVID  GOLDMAN  &  BROTHER 

NEW  and  USED  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  PACKAGES 

130-132-134    South    Front   Street 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Phone:   LOmbard  3-8662 


INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  Lane  and  Aramingo  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


THE  Amburgo  company 

1421   CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Animal  Feed  Improvement  Service 

and 

Vitamin  Concentrates  for  the  Milling  Industry 


W.  J.  NYCE'S 
SHOE  STORE 

'The  Home  of 

Nice   Footwear' 

West   and   State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Maitufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Xecniy  a  Half  Coitunj 


Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 


HAMBURG,  PA. 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bvckn  C()i()itii\  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  'J,  includinfr  Sunday 

SATURDAY    EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  (5.  K  and   10  P.M. 


Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


WB&E 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 

Engineering  &  Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 
QUALITY 

SINCE  Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

1885  Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 

Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


WITH  COMPLIMENTS 
of  the 

Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 
SWEATERS   and   BATHING   SUITS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 


The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  its  Patrons 


Your  Patronage  Solicited 


PHONE:    211 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and   Sheaffer   Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing         Stoker  Equipment         Heating 

M.  A.  RUFE  ESTATE 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric  Oil  Equipment 

HOT  POINT  ELECTRIC  RANGES 

DEEP  FREEZE  REFRIGERATION 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMIGK-DEERING  FARM  MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 


Bam  and  Dairy  Equipment  Farm  Freezers 

Sprayers  Silos  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


Establiahed  1851 


PHONE  231 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


"PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT" 

•  Insecticides  and  Disinfectants 

•  Poultry  and  Livestock  Health  Products 

•  Cod  Liver  Oils 

•  Vitamin  Concentrates  and  Minerals 


Write  for  free  literature  on  Poultry  Diseases  and  Nutrition 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


